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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
PUBLISHED BY ing very presumptuous and dangerous in any ordinations, are the only guides and shepherds 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., to take upon them that high office, without be-/of all Christians, who are to receive the gospel 


ing divinely called thereto, and that no man | from their lips, in contradiction to the promise 
has a sufficient ground to think he is called to made to the believers, That all should know 
" paye** the ministry, by the Holy Ghost, without a/the Lord, from the least to the greatest. (Heb. 
tn advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five clear putting forth of the spirit in his heart, | viii. 11.) e 
Dollars. ie from asense of duty to God, anda feeling,| Notwithstanding the testimony of the Quak- 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, yressing, disinterested love to the brethren, to| ers is against those preachers, among the differ- 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. the satisfaction of the congregation or meeting | ent denominations, that labor in their own will, 
AGENTS. he belongs to. This to them appears to com-| who preach for hire and divine for money; yet 
George C. Baker, New York. prehend the substane the primitive ordina-|they respeect such among them who are men 
tion in the apostolic age. To settle salaries fearing God and hating covetousness, and have 
and pensions for the maintenance of the ordain-| engaged in that weighty service from an appre- 
ed preachers, who afterwards exact them as ajhension of duty, nor do they deny that the 
OF WORSHIP \debt, they look upon as a dishonor to the minis-|spirit of grace sometimes condescends to co- 
; ‘try of the gospel, degrading it to a worldly|operate with the religious labors of such. 
The Society of Friends look upon Divine traffic: That agreeable to our Saviour’s positive! Nevertheless, they cannot direct the searchers 
Worship to be the most solemn act the mind of command, Having freely received, they ought after truth to the ministry of any man, but to 
man is capable of being engaged in, and in freely to give. (Matt. x. 8.) Theapostlé Patbithe immediate teaching of the word of God, 
consideration of the high and inconceivable'declared, That his own hands had @inist whith is the only infallible teacher, the primary 
majesty of almighty God, think it their duty to|unto his necessities. {Acts xx. 34.)) equate rule of faith and practice, which will 
approach him with the greatest reverence.| As the Quakers hold it a fundamé@n fiend those who attend to its dictates into the 
They assert that the true worship of God is in'trine, that it is the Spirit that giveth lif@|Knowledge of truth and righteousness. 
Spirit and in Truth, not limited to any place or|(2 Cor. iii. 6,) That God hath made foolishthe' And as there is a general dispensation of 
time, agreeable to our Lord’s declaration to} wisdom of this world, (1 Cor. i. 20,)ithey can-| Divine Grace, alike to male and female, who 
the woman of Samaria; (John iv. 23;) but is|!not esteem human learning to be a necessary |in Scripture are declared to be all one in Christ, 
to be performed through the operation of the! qualification to the ministry; the apostle declares|they admit that women have a like call to the 
spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord, who regards'to the believers, That not many wise men after| ministry as the men, and are made equally 
the prayer of the humble and contrite, that|the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble|partakers of the same enlargement of spirit, 
in sincerity seek him, and hasdeclared,“ where|are called, but God hath chosen the foolish| peculiar to the gospel times; as was clearly 
two or three are gathered together in my/|things, and the weak things of the*world, to| prophesied by the prophet Joel and confirmed 
name, there am I in the midst of them;”|confound the things which ate mighty; yea,|by the apostle Peter, at the time of Pentecost, 
(Matt. xviii. 20;) to revive the spirit of the|and things which are not, to bring to nought/viz., That God would pour out of his spirit 
humble and to revive the heart of the contrite|tlfings that are, that no flesh should glory in| upon all flesh, and their sons and their daugh- 
ones. (Isa. lvii. 15.) |his presence. And my speech ané my preach-| ters should prophesy—and on my servants and 
They acknowledge no priestly office to sub-}ing was not with enticing wordtef man’s wis-'on my hand-maids. will Ll pour out, in those 
sist under the gospel dispensation, in any other|dom, but in demonstration of spirit and power; days, of my spirit, and they shall prophesy. 
sense than as every sincere Christian may be}that your faith should not stand in the wisdom (Acts ii, 17,18.) The apostle Paul also gives 
called a priest as he offers up to God the sacri-|of men; but in the power of God. (1 Cor. i, 26. directions to both sexes; how they are to be- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving, from a pure|—ii. 4. 5.) * have themselves in their public prayer, or 
and contrite heart, in which respect the apostles| For the same reason, they utterly disclaim! prophesying, both which signify speaking unto 
calls all Christians a royal priesthood to offer|that divinity, falsely so called, taught in the/men to exhortation and comfort. Whence it 
up spiritual sacrifices—an holy nation, a pecu-|schools, and those degrees conferred in the|may be safely concluded, that the prohibition 
liar people. (1 Peter. ii. 5, 9.) academies; the nature of which, they look upon,|that apostle lays on a woman’s speaking, of 
They apprehend it their duty to be diligent}tends to puff up the vain mind in estimation of which such a handle is made to deprive the 
in assembling themselves together for the) its own importance, to assume lordships and to church of so great a benefit, was only intend- 
public worship of almighty God, when such seek honor one from another, in opposition to ed as a check to the unwarrantable activity of 
as are duly prepared by being gathered into a the advice of our Saviour to his disciples, Not to'some women, at that peculiar time, and by no 
composed, awful frame of mind, are enabled|be called Rabbi; but directs to a brotherly means in contradiction to what himself had 
under the influence of divine grace, to worship,|equality among his disciples, One is your said in confirmation of the fore-mentioned 
in solemn silence, during the whole time of the| Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. prophecy.—{ Extract form a pamphlet publish- 
meeting, or if moved thereto, to pray or preach|(Matt. xxiii. 8.) They also refuse to pay ed by Anthony Benezet, in 1780, entitled, “ A 
‘i.e. prophesy,) as the Spirit giveth them tithes, or to contribute to the support of a hire- Short account of the people called Quakers.” 
utterance; agreeably to the practice of the|ling ministry, looking upon the forcible demand 
primitive church, without distinction of quality |of the clergy of all denominations, who claim a} 
or sex; every one who is of a sober life and| maintenance by laws, to be an usurpation, not} 
approved conversation, if divinely called or|in the least warranted by, butcontrary to Scrip-| At the request of a valued correspondent 
moved thereto, is permitted to speak in their|ture, under the gospel, which they are in con- F 
assemblies, and as such persevere therein, to|science obliged to withstand. a 
the satisfaction of the congregation, they are| They assert, that amongst the many mistaken|°f the late Elias Hicks, upon a subject about 
recommended as gospel ministers. They say,| practices which have been introduced, and cor-|which there has been considerable diversity 
that as well at meals as on all other occasions, | respond not with the voice of Christ, the only! of sentiment amongst the members of our 
a sense of gratitude should be lived in for the|Shepherd of the soul, none appear more op- 
blessing, preservation, and support we daily | posed to the meek and humble, self-denying a ft: aes 
receive, particularly looking up to God andjstate of the gospel, than the practice of those who had joined an “ association for the sup- 
waiting to feel the motion of his Spirit to ani-| Who teach for hire and divine for money, pression of vice and immorality,” in the year 
mate to mental ra without which all vocal| (Micah iit. 11,) who = a re 1816, while the writer was on a religious visit 
expression is insufficient. |prepare war against those who put not | Ny . : , 
They think men ought to be very careful in|their mouths, (Mic. iii. 5.) and arrogate to = New England, and were re-published in 
their pretensions to the ministerial gifts, it be-| themselves, that they, by virtue of their several New York in 1841. 
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The following is the first letter, another of ceeds thus: “as to what you hold of an union |said to have occurred in 1760; the New York 
similar import will appear sn our next number. and commenien with the Divine Intelligencer. | edition of the ** Anecdotes’? was published in 
{ know by happy experience it is attainable in| 1832, the date of the London edition is not 
Fatmoutn, 2d of 2d Mo.,1816. this age ; one instance of which now occurs to|stated, but likely not earlier than 1810 or 1820. 
As.the cause | am engaged in, viz., the wel-!me. When I had the honor to command three |So that its true history is as follows; S. F. re- 
fare of my fellow-creatures, and the advance- of his Majesty’s ships of war as Commodore, |lated it to a friend on their return from London 
ment of truth and righteousness in the earth, \a little before the last peace was concluded, an| Yearly Meeting in 1760, but no one knows 
tends to bring you often into remembrance, ac- account was brought that five large French! who that Friend was; the conversation got into 
companied with desires for your Christian pro- ships of war were bearing towards us ; allsupe-'print, but no one knows upon whose autho- 
gress in that holy way. cast up only for: the rior to usin guns and men; a council of war|rity, and after having Goated about as a fagi- 
ransomed and redeemed to walk in, and which was immediately held upon this occasion, and tive, irresponsible anecdote for half acentury or 
I am indubitably brought to believe, we can no whilsi they sat, I retired into my cabin alone,| more, it is finally gathered up, and published by 
further nor faster advance in, than as we know and after getting into perfect silence, | heard|J. Barclay, and Geo. Crossfield, the compiler of 
a reduction and crucifixtion of the old man and jn the secret of my mind, a voice intelligible to|S, Fothergill’s memoirs, having no other know- 
his deeds; notonly his deeds of wickedness, my understanding, as any words ever were to| ledge of it, copies it verbatim from Barclay, 
but also all his deeds of righteousness—as they my outward senses; ‘ Go and fight the French and refers to him as his authority. 
are all the product of Mount Sier, Esau’s moun- fleet for [ havedelivered them into thy hands.’| I trust the foregoing remarks will justify the 
tain, or the first birth; and must all be sup-|[ was reverently thankful for this Divine inti-|conclusion that there is no reliable evidence 
planted by Jacob the smooth man, or second mation, letting the council know, that we should|that the conversation respecting the Admiral 


birth, who only can inherit the promise. And ifight the French fleet, and that I was sure el tet a divine intimation ever occurred. 


as it is instructed not to resist evil, so it cannot victory. All things were made ready, and the 


: In relation to the second proposition, it may 
force to good, as all force stands in the first'event proved the certainty of the gracious in-| be remarked, that the anecdote itself does not 
birth, or Esau’s rough hairy nature, and, as 


timation ; in having gained a complete victory,|imply, nor does Barclay or Crossfield pretend, 
we see, all force stirs up the rough nature ; and jas set forth in the history of that war.” |that S. Fothergill at all countenanced the sen- 


so we are taught to know that like always pro-| It is remarkable that a sentiment so exceed-|timent: and therefore his name and character 
duces its like ; and although the rough nature, ingly incongruous should have been published |cannot be adduced as authority. The fact of 
or force, in one or in many may, for atime, by a Friend; but as it is found incorporated in| incorporating the conversation of a man of 
suppress or keep down the rough nature injthe memoirs of S. Fothergill, compiled by Geo.| blood, among the letters of this worthy friend, 
another, or in many others that are weaker, yet|Crossfield, and also in the “Select anecdotes "’|is obviously an act of injustice. A large pro- 
it produces no reform, it makes nothing better:/compiled By John Barclay, it may be interest-| portion of the readers of the memoirs, are like- 
but, as soon as the weaker gains the ascendancy,jing tosome, to endeavor to trace it to its origin,|ly to peruse the incident with the full im pres- 
then it tyrannizes over that that was strongefy/and to ascertain if it is entitled to any weight|sion that it was recorded by S. F. and received 
—and soit always has been among the in-!whatevev, in the estimation of those who ane thie squesbetion, Wharees, thint'le edt o wend 
habitants and nations of the earth since the fall;! opposed to the anti-christian practice of adjust-|of his own on record, to show that he approved 
and so it will remain to be until Esau, or the jng inter-national difficulties by the power of|the sentiment, or that the conversation ever oc- 
first birth, is entirely supplanted by Jacob, or/the sword. curred. I trust therefore we are entirely war- 
the second birth, the smooth man, thatresisteth| That S. Fotheyzill should have countenanced|ranted in the conclusion, a conclusion upon 
not evil, but conquers through sufferings, and |such a sentiment, orsupposed to have done so,|which we may rest with positive assurance, that 
cannot rejoice in any actor force, although for has doubtless embarrassed the minds of some;|the doctrine implied in the narrative never re- 
the present it may seem to suppress much evil,|but I think a careful attention to the evidences|ceived his sanction. 

but only rejoiceth in the truth, and hopeth all | afforded. will enable us to arrive at the follow-| In relation to the general tenour and tenden- 
things, believeth only agreeable to truth in all|ing conclusions. cy of the docirine we may remark, that it im- 
and endureth all things, like thatcharity or su-| Ist. There is no reliable evidence on record| plicates the Divine Mejesty m the charge of 
preme love of our Heavenly Father that never/any where, that such conversation occurred re-|dissimulation, representing him as secretly in- 
faileth ; and asthe man of God is not to strive,|specting the Admiral’s professing to have re- citing to deeds of human carnage, notwithstand- 
so he is notto touch, partake, nor associate|ceived a Divine intimation. ing he had authorized his blessed Son, when 
with any that do, but keep him or herselfasa) 2nd. Ifsuch conversation did occur, there is| delivering upon earth the oracular counsels of 
chaste virgin, fit and meet to be married to| neither evidence, nor probability, that S. Foth-|the Almighty, and speaking immediately 6a 
Christ, the heavenly Bridegroom of souls, whojergill countenanced the sentiment. The fact|God’s behalf, to testify in the most peremptory 
neither did nor spake any evil, neither wasjof his leaving no record of it, and no allusion| language, ‘If ye forgive not, neither will your 
guile found in his mouth. to it in his numerous letters, would rather war-| heavenly Father forgive you.” 

O, saith my spirit, that we as a people, were |rant the conclusion that he did not countenance| Moreover, when we 1emember that Tyrrell 
more honestly engaged to walk more agreea-|it, even if Admiral Tyrrell had so expressed| was a man trained to human carnage from his 
bly to our holy profession, not only of being) it. childhood ; his fingers, figuratively speaking, 
led and guided by the unerring Spirit of Truth; In the first proposition I stated that there is| stained with human gate; said ot dhe timenak 
but be so attentive thereto, as to have our out-|no reliable evidence that such conversation ever Inded to, was hired to his Sovreign at so many 
ward conduct so regulated as not, so continu-joccurred. The following is the manner in pounds sterling per month, for the express pur- 
ally, to be in the practice of going counter to|which John Barclay obtained his information. pose of slaughtering and making havoc among 
that excellent part of our profession, passive|He says that, «S. Fothergill on his way from|those of his fellow beings whom his master 
obedience and non-resistance ; as nothing short|the London Yearly Meeting in 1760, related it} might designate as his enemies ; that when di- 
of a strict adherence thereto, is a sufficient tes-|to a friend, and having been in print, may con-| rected to attack a fleet of ships of war or non- 
timony of our being the disciples of Christ. sistently with the title of thiscollection, occupy \offending merchantmen, or stormand throw 
* * * a 


c a place in it.” This as far as we can discover|bombshells into a city, he would not stop for a 
ELIAS HICKS. is the beginning and end of his authority. He| moment to inquire if it was right in the sight of 
akon wenn appear to a the name of the friend|God ; but would proceed in the work of death 
ee Re to whom it was related ; nor upon whose author-| and carnage, regarding “ neither the mother’s 
re eT sg gg ——— ie itgot into print; and the fact of its having been death sean nor ae lalate death wail,”’ a man 
Pye |found in print, is apparently his only reason for|of whom it may be said, his king was his God 

In the memoirs of that eminent and faithful | é 


n s ¢ , . jconcluding the conversation ever occurred.|in every thing pertaining to life and death ; 
servant ol his Divine Master, Samuel Fother-| Geo. Crossfield, the compiler of the memoirs,| time and eternity. This last may be consider- 


gill, is found narrated a conversation between|and who appears to have had access to all S.\ed a sweeping expression, but I trust not too 
him and Admiral Tyrrell, which by inadver-/F.’s papers, appears to have had no knowledge| much so, when we reflect, that when a man en- 
tence may be construed to give a very unfavor-|of this incident except what was derived from|ters the army or navy, from the highest officer 
able representation of the sentiments of S. F’.|« Barclay’s anecdotes.” The article in S. F.’s|to the lowest soldier, he is compelled to place 
on the subject of war, and of Divine inspira-| memoirs is almost precisely a copy, verbatim,| his destiny at the disposal of his superiors; he 
tion. : _ _|from Barclay; and Crossfield refers to that ar-|is not permitted to regard the moral complex- 

In the course of the conversation, Admiral |ticle in Barclay, evidently as his authority; and|ion of any action, and all exercise of the rights 


Tyrrell speaks approvingly of Friends’ tes-/he does not appear to have had any knowledge of conscience must be immediately abandoned. 
timony against human carnage, aml then pro-|of it, even by tradition. The conversation is| When we consider the foregoing remarks, even 
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supposing the conversation did occur, it ap- 
pears obvious to me that the sentiments of such’ 
a man on the subject of Divine Inspiration is 
not entitled to any attention whatever. 

During what is called the holy wars, in| 
which millions of professing Christians perished 
in their unsuccessful efforts toexpel the Maho- 
medans from the holy land, there was on one 
occasion a great victory achieved by the Chris- 
tians, as related by the historian of those wars, 
through the miraculous interposition of St. Pe- 
ter, who descending from heaven, suddenly| 
appeared at the head of their army, mounted} 
on a horse of fire, and with a drawn sword bade | 
the crusaders on to victory. 

During the early conquest of South Ameri-| 
ca by the Spaniards, a very signal victory was 
obtained by the invaders through the assistance 
of their patron saint St. Francis, also on horse- 
back, who mingling with the soldiers, stimula- 


Christian religion, it is evident they are not in-|served to go down from 100 to 43 degrees of 
fluenced by the spirit of truth, and that they Fahrenheit; but the exterior of the body is cold- 
greatly mistake the real character of Divine er than the interior. The breath is drawn at 
revelation. long intervals ; digestion is entirely suspended, 
We can scarcely conceive a darker cloud of circulation nearly so. The irritability is so 
apostacy, than might follow the recognition of much reduced, that parts of the limbs of the ani- 
the sentiment that the Divine being, under the mals may be cut off without their giving any 
christian dispensation, does sometimes influence signs of feeling. A shock of electricity failed 
his rational creatures to deeds ofhuman carnage, torouse a dormouse. Experiments have shown 
or that he ever sanctions a course of condnct that the hybernating animals ina perfectly tor- 
that is incompatible withthe high and holy pid state consume no oxygen, and can live in 
standard of christian purity. G. F. (an air which will not support either life orcom- 
- bustion. 

eee ’ Reptiles, in as far as their sensibility to cold 
TORPIDITY OF ANIMALS. is greater than thatof mammalias, are more 

The absence of the means of support for liable to fall into torpidity when exposed tothe 
some animals in certain countries during win- necessary conditions. It is well known that 
ter leads to various expedients of nature, which the frog andtoad in this country spend the win- 
cannot be contemplated without great interest. ter in slumber. Serpents and tortoises fall un- 
One of the most noted of these expedients is der the same rule in all countries where the 


ted them to astonishing feats of valour ; so says|migration—the removal of the animals in a temperature is sufficiently low. Aquatic rep- 


one of their historians. 

When Cromwell revolutionized the govern- 
ment of his country, he plead Divine inspira- 
tion. He announced to the pariiament of Great 
Britain, when about to expel them from the 
house, that God required it of his hands. « | 
besought the Lord with tears,”’ said he, « that 
this might not be required of me. 

Some of the early Baptists of Germany, in 
their tumultuous and insurrectionary move- 
mentscommitted great excesses, and even shed 
innocent blood ; alleging in extenuation there- 
of, that they were impelled or incited thereto, 
by a divine revelation. In relation to these 
sanguinary proceedings, | am however far from 
including the whole body of early Baptists in 
one general implication. 

When we considerall the foregoin gincidents 
occurred under the christian dispensation ; and 
that the parties concerned were professing 


Christians ; when. we remember moreover that 


body at the approach of winter to climes where tiles, when about to hybernate, sink into the 
they are sure of obtaining food. Another is mud, and there repose for the season, the alli- 
the falling of the animals intoa state of torpidi- gator previously stopping up its mouth with a 
ty, during which, there being nearly a total|pine or cypress knot, Land reptiles, again, 
cessation of waste, nutrition can be dispensed | withdraw into crevices of rocks and hollows in 
with. The most noted sleeping animals, asithe ground, taking care that these are so situ- 
they may be called, in our country are by nojated as to promise protection from enemies. It 
means low in the scale, being members of the|is not known that any fishes hybernate; the 
highest vertebrate class—mammalia. The/usually equable temperature of the water may 
highest of these is the bat, which, while be-;make this less likely to take place ; but it is 
lieved by the vulgar to be a kind of bird, is known that they are capable of that entire sus- 
‘placed by naturalists very near our own species, pension of life which occasio! ally takes place 
The other sleeping mammalias are, however, in reptiles under the influence of frost. *The 
comparatively low in their class; there being fish froze,’ says Sir John Franklin in the Nar- 
of rodents, the hamster and dormouse; and of rative of his Journey to the Polar Sea, ‘as fast 
insectivora, the hedgehog and tenric. No pe-|as they were taken out of the nets, and in a 
‘culiarity of organization has been detected as short time became a solid mass of ice, and by 
‘leading to this state. It appears to depend whol-|a blow ortwo of a hatchet, were easily split 
ly on the external temperature. When the ani- open, when the intestines might be removed in 
‘malis kept in a warm place, and duly sup-jone lump. If in this completely frozen state 
plied with food, it passes throagh its usual) they were thawed before the fire, they recover- 


Christianity is entirely opposed to the spirit of|sleeping period in a state of sufficient liveli- ed,their animation. We have'’seen a carp recover 


war and retaliation; that the two opposite spirits 
are so entirely incompatible with each other, | 
that they cannot co-exist in the same person ; 
so much so that in the language of Barclay, 


ness. . so far as to leap about with much vigour after 

It is at the approach of cold weather, at the it had been frozen for thirty-six hours. loads 
fall of the year, that the sleepers withdraw to have been in like manner frozen, so that their 
places of safety, where they may pass the win-|limbs might be broken off like pieces of glass 


“whoever can find a man to reconcile these ter undisturbed. ‘The bat retires to the roof without a drop of blood flowing, and yet, on 
things, may be supposed also to have feund a|of gloomy caves, or to the old chimneys of un-, being thawed, they survived. 


way to reconcile God and the devil;” when 


inhabited castles. The hedgehog wraps itself} Snails are among the most noted of the in- 


these things are duly weighed, I think we may up in those leaves of which it composes its | vertebrate animals which thus occasionally with- 
safely arrive at the conclusion, that all the par- nest, and remains at the bottom of the hedge,|draw fromthe whole business of existence, 
ties alluded to in the foregoing were insincere |or under the covert of the furze, which screen-| Seeking some quiet crevice or nook, they re- 
in their pretentions or greatly deluded. ed it during summer from the scorching sun or|tire into their shells, draw to the operculum as 
Notwithstandiny the doctrines and precepts the passing storm. The marmot and the ham-/a sort of door, thus closing up their house, and 
of Jesus, and also the whole tenour ofthe New ster [creatures much resembling the rat] retire then go to sleep. It is remarkable of them that 
‘Testament, are at variance withthe spirit of war, to their subterranean retreats, and when they they can become torpid as pleasure, and inde- 
yet efforts have not been wanting to reconcile |feel the first approach of the torpid state, shut pendently of temperature. Bees, as is well 
the pacific character of the Christian religion the passages to their habitations in such a man-| known, fall into utter insensibility under a low 
with the atrocities of human carnage. ‘These ner, that it is more easy to dig the earth any-| temperature, and readily revive when properly 
efforts have so far been successful that nearly where else than in parts which they have thus| warmed. Spiders spend the winter sleeping 
the entire mass of professing christians have fortified. The jumping mouse of Canada seems in the corners of their webs. The cricket, 
settled down into the belief that they are recon- to prepare itself for its winter torpidity ina very| which has been ascertained to be as liable to 
cilable. ‘curious manner, according to the communica. torpidity under cold as any other insect, is re- 
The doctrine of immediate communication tions of Major-General Davies, on the authority, markable for its systematically avoiding this 
between God and the soul of man; and the ofa labourer. A specimen, which was found fate in winter by migrating—for it is a migra- 
doctrine of the unlawfulness of war; were si-|in digging the foundation for a summer-house tion—to warm kitchens, bakehouses, and cot- 
multaneously revived in our society. They in a gentleman’s garden about two miles from tage firesides, ‘ where it multiplies its species, 
were doctrines that an apostate christian world Quebec in the latter end of May, 1787, was/andis as merry at Christmas as in the dog- 
had repudiated for nearly fourteen hundred |“ enclosed in a ball of clay, about the size of a days.’ 
years ; and they are doctrines that are intimate-'cricket ball, nearly an inch in thickness, per-| Some of the infusory animalcules have been 
ly blended. The great founder of the Chris- fectly smooth within, and about twenty inches! found liable to suspension of life when merely 
tian religion, who taught the unlawfulness of|under ground. Theman who discovered it, not,dried. There are certain species which usu- 
war, also promised his followers that he would knowing what it was, struck the ball with his ally live in the mosses and gutters of house-tops. 
send them another comforter, even the spirit of spade, by whish means it was broken to|[n summer, when the moss and the dust col- 
truth, that would guide them into all truth. And | pieces.” lected in the gutters become perfectly dry, it 
when any professing to be influenced by this} Inthe torpid state, the temperature of the ani-| may be for months, the animalcules are dried 
heavenly principle claim a divine sanction for| mal’s body sinks to about that of the surround-/up too, and lose every sign of life. Leta 
actions forbidden by the great author of the|ing medium. For example, it has been ob-|shower come, and they revive. In like man- 
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ner the so-called ‘ eels’ of mildewed corn, after/my books for the present. I have enlisted,{thentic introduction to the history of the world 
lying dry, and to all appearance dead, for a|/and am going down to Boston to-morrow to join|—and in storing your minds with the facts of 
long time, will come to life again on the appli-\the Regiment. They pay all my expenses, this history, you will immediately perceive the 
cation of adrop of water. Moisture has re-jand give me seven dullarsa month, besides the need of assistance from Geography and Chro- 
vived some animalcules after atorpidity of twen-| bounty money, and then when I get to Boston,/nology. These assistances you may find in 
ty-seven years. Of late years, it has been ascer-|I shall have nothing to do.’’ “But you will many of the Bibles published with commenta- 
tained that animalcules, after being dried in the|have to sail immediately for Mexico, wherejries, and you can have no difficulty in pro- 
usual way, may be subjected to a temperature | you will be likely either to be killed or die of curingthem. Acquaint yourselves with theChro- 
far above that of boiling water (284 degrees,)|the yellow fever.’ “Oh, no fear of that; they oology and Geography of the Bible—that will 
and yet they may be restored to life by means|say there is not the least danger that our Regi-,lead you to a general knowledge of Chronolo- 
of water. it was once believed by naturalists! ment will be wanted, and after a few months gy and of Geography, ancient aod modern, and 
that certain birds, the swallow in particular, we shall be released, with more money in our those will open to you an inexhaustible foun- 
hybernated at the bottom of pools. This is| pockets than we could earn by hard work.” tain of knowledge, respecting the globe which 
generally discredited, though notjby all natural-| And poor Charles has been released! In a) you inhabit, and respecting the race of man 
ists (see‘ 'Fleming’s Philosophy of Zoolo-'list of about 70 of the «« New England's dead,” | and its inhabitants to which you yourselves be-~ 
gy-’) we read the name of this poor victim. How long. 
Torpidity is regarded by an eminent French) little did this unsophisticated, simple-hearted a 

naturalist, M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, as‘ a state/youth dream that he was throwing himself] DEATH OF GUINEA PETE. 

of neutrality between life and death,into which /|directly into the very jaws of death ; that less) Died, in Bensalem, Bucks County on the 
certain animals are plunged in consequence of|than one short year of service would suffice to 23d, ult, Peter Longstreth familiarly known as 
the stoppage of respiration, when it takes place|cut him off from life! But this is only one in-|**Guinea Pete,’’ aged 102 years. Peter was a 
under certain circumstances.’ It seems but stance, out of thousands upon thousands, of like|native of Africa, and had a wife and children 
reasonable to infer that animals, while in this| character. there. Being a trader he went on board a 


state, make no progress towards decay; the! .»,,,, Sites to eacider by the ten ‘French ship to buy goods, and was detained, 
time during which it lasts appears to be no de- . : aan 


And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; jand earried off for a slave. He was first taken 
duction from the ordinary or proper term of | To morder thousands takes a specious name, ‘to France, and on the voyage from thence to 
their lives, but simply something over and| War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame.” |the West Indies, the ship was taken by{Com- 
above. As far as observation goes, it is a state| Springfield Republican. |modor Decatur and carried into Philadelphia, 
to which there is no necessary termination, ————— ‘where he and the rest of the cargo, where 
apart from a change ofthe circumstances which} The following is an extract from a letter| placed out, mostly among the society of Friends, 
have led to it. Thus if the fish caught by Sir| written by the late John Quincy Adams to the |to acquire the language and habits of the coun- 
John Franklin had been kept in ice for 897 | goers of a Literary Society, in Bakimore, whe|?7* Peter was taken by the Longstreth fami- 


number of years, we may presume that they had ad ee- Maa ¢ \ mrs ; ly in Warminster, Bucks county, and after 
would have been as likely to revive at one time|"#* ®PP'e to him for a list of Dooks ant staying some time, went to work for himself, 


as another, and when they did revive, would|authors suitable for a Library: ‘married another wife, and by industry soon 


have the same prospect of life before them as if| ‘Phe first, and almost the only book deserv-|2Cquired sufficient means to purchase a house 


v F ; yoy ; ; : 
they had never been congealed at all. There ing universal recommendation, is THE BIBLE ; and lot, on which he resided most of the re 
is reason also to suppose, with regard to at least 


ns ; and in recommending that, I fear that some of| ™aining part of his life. Although he could 
some of the torpid animals, that if they be en-|vou will think I am performing a superfluous, | SPe@* the Arabic fluently, yet he never acquir- 
tirely shut up from the external air at the time| nd others a very sai onianinad ee nai ed sufficient of the Engiish language to enable 
p< ae celina: “aerectapr elie wei torpiis my deliberate opinion. The Bible is the a pens his ideas with facility or to be 
y 1 7. yoney remain alive|}ook of all others to be read at all ages and in &Sily understood. 
a long as the air is excluded, though probably | 5} conditions of human life; not to be read| ee 
ina dormant state ; and in such circumstances | once or twice or thrice through, and then to be | AFFLICTION. 
also, the ordinary: processes of life being sus-|jaid aside; but to be read in small portions of} Many and precious are the benefits of afflic- 
pended, there is no necessary termination t0/ one or two chapters, every day, and never to|tion. It tends to wean us from this world, and 
the existence of these animals, any more than'p, intermitted, unless by some overruling ne-|enable us rightly to appreciate its fading enjoy- 
if the paralysing cold had been continued. cessity. . | ments. When our path is strewed with roses, 
It is difficult at least to account otherwise for! The attentive and repeated reading of the| when nothing but brightness and fragrance float 
the discovering of live toads and other reptiles Bible in small portiona every day, leads the|around us, how apt we are to be enamoured 
in fall grown trees and blocks of sandstone Gnd! ind io habeus! misbitition ‘upon subjects of|with our present condition, and to forget the 
coal, of which there are so many instances OD | the highest interest to the welfare of the indivi-|crown of glory at the end of the Christian’s 
record ; while, on the other hand. this SUPPO-| dual in this world, as well as to prepare him for|race, and to forget Jesus, and everlasting 
sition affords us an easy key to what has hith-| that hereafter to which we are all destined. Itjages! But affliction, with a faithful voice, 
erto appeared a@ great mystery. Such facts are furnishes rules of conduct towards others in our,rouses us from the sweet delusion; warns 
indeed disbelieved by many scientiic men }\.ocjal relations. In the commandments deliver-|our hearts to * arise and depart’? from these 
but for the disbelief there is no ground whatever ed from Sinai, in the inimitabie sublimity of the| inferior delights, because this is “not our rest” 
except the difficulty which has been felt of ac-| Psalms and of the prophets, in the profound |—true and lasting joys are not here to be found. 
counting forthe facts.-Chambers Edingburgh| od concentrated. .cheervations upon homan|The sweeping tempest, and the beating surge, 
Journal. eciobieiaes \life and manners embodied in the Proverbs of|teach the mariner to prize the haven, where 
i Solomon, in the philosophical allegory so beau-| undisturbed repose awaits his arrival. In like 
chitinase eines \tifully set forth in the narrative of facts, whether manner, disappointments, vexations, anxieties, 
: \real or imaginary, of the Book of Job, an active and crosses, teach us to long for those happy 
About a year ago, in one of our public|mind cannot pursue a single chapter and lay|mansions “ where all tears shall be wiped 
schools in this village, there was akind-hearted|the book aside to think, and take it up again,away, and there shall be no more death, nei- 
but ignorant lad, about 19 years of age, by the| to-morrow, without finding in it advice for our|ther sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be 
name of Charles Oakly. Many a child will|own conduct, which we may turn to useful ac-|any more pain, for the former things are done 
remember him, doubtless, with a sad interest.|count in the progress of our daily pilgrimage|away,” Rev. xxi. 40. 
He had attended very regularly during the}upon Earth—and when we pass from the old| omenate 
winter,—had made fine progress, and become; Testament to the new, we meet atonce asystem| Siens.—Some young ladies feeling aggriev- 
exceedingly interested in his studies. But in| of universal morality, founded upon one prin-'ed by the severity with which their friend 


an evil hour he fell into the hands of a recruit-|ciple of universal application, pointing us to|speculated on their gay plumes, necklaces, 


ing officer. One morning he came to the| peace and good will towards the whole race of rings, flounces, &c., went to their pastor to 


school and said tohis teacher, that he had come|man for this life, and to peace with God, and jlearn his opinion. *Do you think’ said they, 
to bid her “ good bye.” “But where are you/an ever blessed existence hereafter. ‘there can be any impropriety in our wearing 
going,” said she, “1 thought you had deter-| General and compendious history is one of these things ?’ * By no means.’ was the prompt 
mined to continue in school through the sum-|the fountains of human knowledge to which you reply; * when the heart is full of ridiculous 
mer.” ‘ Well,” said he, “I had; but I have|should all resort with steady and persevering notions, it is perfectly proper to hang out the 
had such a good offer now, that I must leave|pursuit. The Bible contains the only au-)sign.’ 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. were not prepared to dispense with national) A Stated Meeting of the Association of 

————— === armaments, being still disposed to regard Friends for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 28, 1848.“ bayonets, bullets, and barricades, as the &c., wil] be held on Fourth-day evening next, 
sie . - ————| strongest safeguards of liberty.” With this| the 1st proximo, at 7 o’clock. 








Wantev.—A young Friend to fill the exception, there was a general unanimity in| Jacos M. Ettis, 
situation of Second Assistant Teacher in the favour of the principles contained in the) Lypia GintineHaM, 
male department of Friends’ Central School.| several propositions presented for considera- Clerks. 
Apply to Clinton Gillingham at the school, or tion. Philada., 10th mo. 28th, 1848. 
at No. 537 north Front street. | While these proceedings exhibit an en-| 


i ae oe 
\couraging indication of the progress of the) enn 


Peace anp War.—A foreign correspondent | principles of peace, amongst some of the great} 





of the New York Tribune, writing from Lon-|and influential of the earth, we have on the items of Intelligence. 

don, gives an account of a recent ‘“ Peace other hand, to deplore the wide-spread preva- . 

Cc e ” held in B ls 1 ’ P te tt ol P il P | The steamship Europa arrived at New York on the 
cagress = Bele in _Hrusseis. ence of the war spirit, in almost all quarters) 951, having made her passage from Liverpcol ia the 


The idea originated, it is said, with Elihu|of the so called Christian world. | remerkably short space of eleven days, and bringing 
Burritt, who issued circulars inviting the co-/ Bloody revolutions in France, Germany, and) 9ews from Europe a week later. 


operation of individuals in different parts of Italy, have just transpired, and Ireland has| Amongst the important items are the conviction of 


spr nw | deste OP Met ?, 
the world. The great object announced in| been on the eve of asimilar movement, which | Smith O”Brien, the Irish patriot, with a recommende- 


: : ad |tion to mercy ; though itis thought by many that the 
the circular, is to “discuss and develop some! was crushed by British bayonets. The revo-| Government will not heed the secommendation, and that 


rational, practical and efficient substitute for lution in France, excited the hopes and ener- his execution will speedily be carried into effect. J. B. 
war, in settling the disputes which may arise|gies of the republicans of the other nations aaa! another of the so-called rebels, has also been 
tat ted. 
between nations.” ‘of Europe, and roused them to armed re- vant bide ts. 
aaah ’ a + 2 . | ‘There has been a revolution in Vienna, and, the city 
A “high court of nations,” created by ajsistance against the kings who ruled over’. 


4 vis in the hands of the people. A provisional government 
legislative assembly composed of the repre-|them. On the other side, the despotic powers! has been appointed. 
sentatives from different countries, is proposed of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, are marshal-) 7). French Ministry bad resigned in consequence of 


as the most feasible and practical measure. |ing their forces to keep down the rising spirit'a disagreement between them and the Assembly, but 
Delegates, to the number of about three/of liberty, and to bring into subjection those| Gen. eae had refused to accept their resignation, 
hundred, from Belgium, France, Great Britain}who have rebelled against them. The two| 2nd ureed that things should remain as they arv, until 


f 2 tie P p the new Constitution was declared and a president elected 
and America, were present. M. Bisschers, | great principles of republicanism and absolut- by the people. This was agreed to, and the excitement 


an eminent lawyer of Brussels, was elected|ism, are consequently arrayed against each| subsided. 
President, and delivered an animated address|other, and a desperate struggle is greatly to| ae 
Important Stave Case.—Robert Tilghman of New 


in the French language, at the opening of the|be feared. The wise policy of non-interfer-| 
proceedings. jence with other nations, adopted by pany as recently arrived in this city, to obtain medical 


The propositions which were presented for|after the first revolution in France, led to the|*dvice on account of ill-health, and brought with him s 


the consideration of the body, were the fol-|hope that a general war in Europe might be|*!sv* Sew 


mn t| Lewis attended vpon him for about two months, 
; ‘ 4 ' ; ‘path pe . 188" | when on being informed of his freedom under the .re- 
1. “On the irrational, inequitable, inhumane) which is the attempt of Austria to put down| cent jaw of this State, he employed counsel to test the 


and unehristian arbitrament of war. the revolutionary movement in Italy, renders! legality of his freedom. ‘The case came up before Judge 


2. “On the expediency of recommending |the prospect of such an event very gloomy. | King of the Court of Common Pleas, who, it will be 
j}eeen by the following decision, pronounced the man free, 


to the civilized and professedly Christian} In these conflicts, the mild and gentle spirit} . 3 46 is now at liberty. ‘This ie the first ence decided 


governments of Europe and America, the/of the Lamb, is crushed by the fierce and| under the law of 1847, which makes a slave immediately 


adoption of an arbitration clause in all inter-|unchastened passions of the unregenerate| free who is voluntarily brought into Pennsylvania by his 
national treaties, by which questions of dispute! nature of man; and a resort to physical force| ™*" 


which may arise, and which might possibly!is generally regarded as the only means of| _T#® Stave Casz—Imronrant Decisiox.—The case 
: : ¢ = - < , | of Lewis Pierie, alledged to be the slave of Robert Tilgh- 
issue in an appeal to the sword, shall be set-' settling the great issues now pending. man, of New Orleans, came up again before Judge 


tled by mediation. | The teachings of Christianity, the les-| King, of the Court of Common Pleas, on a writ of ha - 
: , . . beas corpus, yesterday morning. After the case had 
3. “The propriety of invoking a Congress|sons of experience, and even the dictates of| heen fully argued by Mr. O’Neil for the master, and 


of Nations, the object of which shall be to reason, would all seem to conspire against a| Messrs. George and Thomas Earle for the alledged 
5 : s ; ; |slave, who claimed, under the laws of Pennsylvania, to 
form an international code, in order, as far| resort to the dread alternative of the sword,|h¢ relieved from the restraint imposed upon his liberty 


as possible, to settle, on a satisfactory basis, but their warnings are not strong enough to) by the claim of his former master, Judge King delivered 
% a | his opinion, which was as follows : 


lowing: prevented ; but subsequent events, amo 





most questions, and to secure peace, ‘control the roused passions of man, when) wy constitutional qucetion vaieed in this ense te thes 


4. “The importance of recommending to|from under the influence of that “ spirit which | from real difficulty. The State of Pennsylvania, like 

vers , e - inal any other Independent Sovereignty, has the clear right 

the several governments of Europe and is from above. os aodiien aa" dae toenail thie se totsitery be- 

America, mutual disarmment, the exchange) It would seem, indeed, from the signs of the! comes ipso facto a freeman.—This was and is a princi- 

ple of the common law, (Somerset’s case, State Trial, 

: : vol. 20,) and is in terms asserted by the 10th section of 
fare of all.” was still in the first dispensation, having not) the Act of 1780. 


Essays upon these several propositions yet come to understand that Gospel “which! Pennsylvania retains all the rights of any other Sove- 
reignty which she has not ceded or renounced in entering 
,  \into the National compact which binds this confede- 
Several eminent orators spoke in French, May all those who have come under this racy together. If she has stipulated any thing in that 
is | , > : : ae . : . compact which limits her otherwise plenary power in 
and English. Amongst them were members dispensation, be faithful in their callings, and| vegard to the pagnnge off eth @ taw os the oct of 1007, 
of the British Parliament, and one member firmly maintain their testimonies in the midst then, of course, the Act of Assembly must yield to the 
bass . . : : _| paramount authority of the Constitution of the United 
of the French National Assembly. jof the trials and discouragements which sut-|\ <1 1. This restraint on the sioanry enthuilip of the 
Some of the Spanish and Dutch delegates|round them. | State, if it exists at all, is to be found in the third section 
' 


of good offices, &c. &c., to promote the wel- times, as if a large portion of Christendom) 


were read and discussed. breathes peace on earth and good will to men.” 
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of the fourth article of that instrument which declares moving object on our left, at an apparent dis-| from the opposite side of the plain. But this 


that “no person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from euch service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on clsim of the party to whom such service or laber 
may be due.”’ 

jtseems to me difficult to argue that this section, 
which is a mere stipulation to surrender fugitives from 
labor escaping from their owners in one State to another, 
has any relevancy to the right of a State to deelare free 
slaves brought voluntarily into her territory by their 


tance of six or eight miles. It is very difficult 
to determine distances accurately on these 
plains. Your estimate is based upon the proba- 
ble dimensions of the object, and unless you 
|know what the object is, and its probable size, 
‘you are liable to great deception. The atmo-| 
sphere seems frequently to act as a magnifier ;| 
so much so, that have often seen a raven! 
perched on a low shrub or an undulation of the 


seemed to me scarcely probable, as no hunting 
or war party would be likely to take this route, 
[ called to some of our party nearest to me to 
hasten forward, as there were men in front 
coming toward us. Very soon the fifteen or 
twenty figures were multiplied into three or 
four hundred, and appeared to be marching for- 
ward with the greatest action and speed. 

I then conjectured that they might be Capt, 


owners. Where the master of his own motion brought |plain, answering to the outlines of a man on Fremont and his party, with others, from Cali- 


his slave into a free State, the operation of whose laws 


he is bound to know, what ground bas he to complain if 
| 


those laws give freedom to his slave ? 
It was his own act which has produced the result, and 
for all the legal consequences of which he must of course 


horseback. 

But this object was so enormously large, 
‘considering its apparent distance, and its move-| 
ment forward, parallel with ours, so distinct, 


fornia, returning to the United States by this 
route, although they seemed to be too numer- 
ous even for this. I spoke to Brown, who was 
nearest to me, and asked him if he noticed the 


respond. Has such a state of things, anything in com- that it greatly excited our wonder and curiosity. | figures of men and horses in front. He answer- 
mon with the case, in which a slave has against the|Many and various were the conjectures (seri- ed that he did, and that he had observed the 
will, and without the agency of his master fled from his|gys and facetious) of the party, as to what it'same appearance several times previously, but 


service in one State, and sought shelter and protection, 
in another? This was the case intended to be provided 
for by the 3d section of the 4th article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And, undoubtedly, Pennsyl- 


might be, or portend. Some thought it might be 
Mr. Hudspeth, who had concluded to follow us ;| 
others that it was some cyclopeaa nondescript 


that they had disappeared, and he believed 
them to be optical illusions* similar to the 
mirage. It was then, for the first time, so 


vania is bound to the faithful execution of this as of all! animal, lost upon the desert; others that it was perfect was the deception, that | conjectured 
other obligations imposed on herself in becoming a party the ghost of amammoth or megatherium wander-|the probable fact that these figures were the 


to the national Union. 

But when Pennsylvania stipulated with her sister 
States to deliver up fugitives from labor, fleein 
from other States, and seeking shelter in her territories, 
she certainly never meant to deprive herself of the right 
pertaining to every independent sovereignty, to forbid 
the voluntary introduction of slaves into her territory by 
their owners, under the penalty of their being immediate- 
ly declared free. Such a renunciation of her natural and 
inherent authority as an independent State can neither 
be inferred from the letter nor «spirit of thelonly article 


of the national constitution having any relation to the | 


subject. 

The case on principle seems clear, The petitioner 
has been brought by his master into this State, where he 
has served him for some time. By being thus brought 
voluntarily into the State, he became ipso facto free. The 
tight of sojourners to retain their slaves for six months, 
given by the act of 1780, having been expressly repealed 
by the act of 1847, the case stands on the common law, 
and the general provisions of the act of 1780, which 
gives freedom to a slave voluntarily brought by his mas- 
ter from another State into this Commonwealth. The 
prisoner is at liberty to go where he pleases. 

—_——<»_—_—_ 
A DAY IN THE GREAT SALT DESERT 


[ Concluded. } 


About eleven o'clock we struck avast white 


ing on “this rendezvous of death ;” others tnat 
it was the d—l mounted on an ibis, &c. It 
|was the general conclusion, however, that no| 
animal composed of flesh and blood, or even a| 
healthy ghost, could here inhabit. A partner! 
.of equal size soon joined it, and for an hour or 
more they moved along as before, parallel to’ 
us, when they disappeared, apparently behind | 
the horizon. 

As we proceeded, the plain gradually became | 
‘softer, and our mules sometimes sank to their| 
Knees in the stiff composition of salt, sand and 
clay. The travelling at Jength became so) 
difficult and fatiguing to our animals that several | 


of the party dismounted, (myself among the! 
number,) and we consequently slackened our 


hitherto brisk pace into a walk. About two,) 
A. M. we discovered through the smoky vapor 
the dim outlines of the mountains in front of us,} 


jat the foot of which was to terminate our day's | 


|march, if we were so fortunate as to reach it. 
But still we were a long and weary distance 
ifrom it, and from the “ grass and water’’ which 
we expected there to find. A cloud rose from 


reflection of our own images by the atimo- 
sphere, filled as it were with fine particles of 
crystallized matter, or by the distant horizon, 
covered by the same substance. This induced 
a more minute observation of the phenomenon, 
in order to detect the deception, if such it were. 
I noticed a single figure apparently in front in 
advance of all the others, and was struck with 
its likeness to myself. lts motions, too, | thought 
were the same as mine. 

To test the hypothesis above suggested, I 
wheeled suddenly around, at the same time 
stretching my arms out to their full length, and 
turning my face sidewise to notice the move- 
ments of this figure. I then marched delibe- 
rately and with long strides several paces ;,the 
figure did the same. ‘To test it more thorough- 
ly, | repeated the experiment, and with the 
same resuit. The fact then was clear. But 
it was more fully verified still, for the whole 
array of this numerous shadowy host in the 
course of an hour melted away and was no 
more seen. The phenomenon, however, ex- 
plained and gave the history of the gigantic 


plain, uniformly level, and utterly destitute of the South soon afterward, accompanied by|spectre, which appeared and disappeared so 
vegetation or any sign that shrub or plant had several distant peals of thunder and a furious|mysteriously at an earlier hour of the day. 


everexisted above its snowlike surface. Pausing 


\wind, rushing across the plain and filling the 


Ss 


The figures were our own shadows, produced 


a few moments to rest our mules and moist- whole atmosphere around us with the fine and reproduced by the mirror-like imposition 
en our mouths and throats from the scanty particles of salt, and drifting it in heaps like the |impregnating the atmosphere and covering the 


supply of beverage in our powder-keg, we 


newly fallen snow. Our eyes became nearly 
y 


plain. I cannot here more particularly explain 


entered upon this appalling field of sullen and blinded and our throats choaked with the saline or refer to the subject. But this phantom popu- 


hoary desolation. 
new to us, so frightfully forbidding and unearth- 
ly in its aspects, that all of us,1 believe, though 
impressed with its sublimity, felt a slight shud- 
der of apprehension. 
sympathise with us in the pervading sentiment, 
and moved forward with reluctance, several 
of them stubbornly setting their faces for a 
countermarch. 

For fifteen miles the surface of the plain is 
so compact that the feet of our animals, as we 
hurried them along over it, left but little if any 
impression for the guidance of the future 
traveller. 
saline and alkaline substances combined, be- 
neath which is a stratum of damp whitish sand 
and clay intermingled. 
white shelly rock, of an inch and a half in thick- 
ness, which appear as if they once composed a 
crust, but had been broken by the action of the 
atmosphere or the pressure of water rising 


salt. 

; , 
| During the subsidence of this tempest there 
‘appeared upon the plain one of the most extra- 


looked upon. As I have before stated, I had 
dismounted from my mule, and turning ittin with 
ithe caballada, was walking several rods in| 
front of the party, in order to lead in a direct 
‘course to the point of our destination. Diago- 
‘nally in front, to the right, our course being 
|West, there appeared the figures of a number 
of men and horses, some fifleen or twenty. 


It is covered with a hard crust of Some of these figures were mounted and others 


‘dismounted, and appeared to be marching on| 
(foot. ‘Their faces and the heads of the horses 


Small fragments of} were turned toward us, and at first they appear- 


‘ed as if they were rushing down upon us. 
‘Their apparent distance, judging from the) 
‘horizon, was from three to five miles. But 
their size was not correspondent, for they seem-| 


. e } . , 
from "beneath, are strewn over the entire plain| ed nearly as large as our own bodies, and con- 


and imbedded in the salt and sand. 


sequently were of gigantic stature. At the 


As we moved onward a member of our party | first view I supposed them to be a small party 


in the rear called our attention to a gigantic|of Indians, (probably the Utahs,) marching, previously we had quoted some expressions in a 
i 


It was a scene so entire!y|matter, and the very air we breathed tasted of lation springing out of the ground as it were, 


and arraying itself before us as we traversed 
this dreary and heaven-condemned waste, 
although we were entirely convinced of the 


Our mules seemed tolordinary phenomena, [ dare to assert, ever cause of the apparition, excited those superstiti- 


ous emotions so natural to all mankind. 
wonciitiineia 

The influence of Slavery upon the popula - 
tion, and prosperity of the States which tolerate 
it, is well depicted in the following article, 
which we extract from the “ North American” 
of this city. The facts and statistics collected 
by the writer, are well worthy of preservation. 


POPULATION IN THE NORTH AND SOUT H. 


It is not long since we extracted from the St. 
Louis Organ a significant paragraph on the 
subject of slavery, the writer asserting that he 
would not be surprised should some immediate 
measure be taken to free the State of Missouri 
from an awkward evil, as it was called, which 
had the effect of repelling emigrants thence to 
the free regions of the north; and, only a few days 

















speech delivered at Indianapolis, by Governor, 
Letcher, of Kentucky, in which that gentleman 
intimated that some similar measures in relation 
to slavery might possibly be adopted by the 
people of his State at their expected conven- 
tion. 

It ought not, perhaps to be inferred, from these 


selecting such States on either side as may| 
seem most fairly capable of comparison,— | 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, on the one! 
side, and Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
New York, on the other: which represent the | 


ithree classes of smallest, largest, and medium- 


sized States. The following table exhibits the 
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show, multiplied her population 38] times over. 
If it were desirable to pursue the parallel, we 
might point to Arkansas, which, although or- 
ganized into a Territory as far back as 1819, 
got admitted as a State twelve years ago, with 
barely population enough to make a Congress- 
man (though she hus two Senators ;) and to 


remarks, thatthere is any very great probability | territorial area of these States, and their popula-| Wisconsin and Iowa, the youngest-born twins 
of the immediate abolition of slavery by the States tions in 1790 and 1840, with the increase in| of the Republic, which barst out of their Ter- 
of Missouri and Kentucky. Such predictions each during the half century : ritorial swaddling-clothes, so full grown, or 
have often been made before, and for many a, Sq. miles. Pop. 1790. Pop. 1840. Increase.) OVer-grown, at the start, as to be entitled to 
long year back, in these and other slavehold-| per cent.| begin the world each with two Representatives 
ing States, in which the institution, however, Delaware, 2,100 59,096 78,085 32.13\in Congress. 

remains unchanged. ‘The remarks are chiefly | Maryland, 9,356 319,728 469,232 46.76) _ But it is not necessary to carry this investiga 
to be taken as indications that, in these States, Virginia, 70,000 747,610 1,239,797 63,15)tion further into the history of particular States. 


slavery is far from being regarded asa blessing, | wtatitediite All illustrate, in the same way. the great fact 
and that there is no lack of understanding the} 


81,456 1,926,434 1,787,114 58.65|stated of the paralyzing influence of slavery 
particular ways in which it operates injurious-| 


oat over the progress of population, and conse- 
ly to the public interest. In Kentucky it is felt,)R- Island, 1,225 68,825 108,830 57.12) quently, of wealth and power. Ina parallel} 


and has been long felt, as the great evil of Mass., 7,800 378,787 737,699 94.75 | drawn between all the free States, on the one 
slavery, that it withers the right arm of the free| New York, 47,000 340,120 2,428,921 614.13) part, and all the slave States, on the other part ; 
white laborer—creates for bim a degrading and | ’ ae iit will be found that the total States’ area of 
destructive competition, before which his pride} 56,025 787,732 3,275,450 315.80 ihe United States (that is, actually organized 
is wounded, and his industry perishes; and so,| The three first named States have the ad-las, and included within the limits of the severa! 
for the sake of the free white man, the advo-| vantage over the last in their territorial extent,|States) is abont 1,200,000 square miles, of 
cates of emancipation desire to place Kentucky | which, indeed, is nearly in the proportion of 3\ which the free States possess about 470,000, 
among the free States. In Missouri, a younger to 2; and they have other obvious advantages|and the slave States about 730,000; and that, 
State than Kentucky, a new frontier State, sojin mildness of climate and natural fertility of if we examine the free white population of the 
to speak, of great extent and full of unoccupied | soil, Observe also, that they commenced the| United States, we shall find that about one- 
lands, as well as great mineral wealth, they are|race of rival progress in 1790, with a popula-| third of it is in the Slave States, and two-thirds 
struck with the spectacle of those various|tion nearly in the same proportion; Virginia|in the free States. That is, two-thirds of all 
streams of immigration, which come pouring|alone, at that time boasting nearly as many |the organized State territory now in the Union, 
from the Lakes and over the Alleghanies into|inhabitants as the three Northern States to-|belongs to one-third of the white people of the 
the mighty valley of the Mississippi, passing by| gether. The changes effected in « half century | United States, and is already secured, by every 
Missouri—the rich, the fertile, the temperate,|are prodigious, each free State outstripping its|solemn sanction of law and constitution, to the 
the highly attractive Missouri—to seek their|slaveholding competitor of the same class.— purposes of slavery—or, at all events, the pur- 
destination in the wilder and less hospitable| Delaware has increased nearly one-third, but|poses of the people of the slave States. Why 
northern regions of Iowa ind Wisconsin. Here,/Rhode Island more than one-half; Maryland|should more States, and more territory, be de- 
also, the pride of industry refuses the rivalry of|has increased not quite one-half, while Mas-|sired for the imaginary benefits of an institu- 
slavery ; depreciation is felt in the value of land;|sachusetts has nearly doubled her population. |tion which actually puts a check upon popula- 
and the continual accessions to the population|These four were old States in 1790, well set-|tion, substituting a few slaves for an unknown 
of the younger free States is a standing com-|tled, without wild lands. Virginia and New} multitude of freemen? 
mentary on the happier fate of the latter in a! York had abundant unoccupied territories offer-| Let us take one more view, illustrating the 
mere economic view, in escaping the evils of|ing every inducement toemigrants. Virginia,|contrasted effects upon population of freedom 
slavery. therefore, has in the half century, increasedjand slavery. The most densely peopled of the 
And, in fact, treating the slavery question|her population nearly two-thirds ; while New/slave States is Maryland, which has a popula- 
merely as one of economic interest, it may be| York has multiplied her's seven-fuld ; her single |tion of fifty to the square mile ; the most dense- 
said with truth, and cannot be gainsaid, that all/ population now being nearly double that of the|ly peopled of the free States is Massachusetts, 
experience in America, where it has been\three slave States. If we take these three|which has ninety-four and a half to the square 
ample, proves the superior advantages of free-| States together, we find their population has|mile, and may certainly, aspire hereafter to 
dom, and that no human wit, no ingenuity of|increased over one-half, (58.65 per cent); butjequal England, which has two hundred and 
logic or fervor of eloquence, can devise any|the three Free States have more than quadru-|eighty inhabitants to the square mile. If Vir- 























argument in defence of the institution capable|rled their population. 

of standing against the counter-testimony fur-| If we examine the progress of the modern 
nished by the simplest statistical exhibit of the States—the new States of the Mississippi Val- 
comparative growth and progress of the free|ley—we shall find the same extraordinary ine- 


lginia were peopled like Massachusetts, (and 
why might she not have been, but forthe 
institution ?’’) she would now be able to exhibit 
the grand spectacle of a population amounting 





and slave States. We cannot look at such an quality ; all the prizes of rapidly increasing|to 6,620,000! And if the whole organized 
exhibit without perceiving, at a glance, that population going to the free States. Compare |territory of the St&tes (rejecting all other terri- 
liberty is the talisman of prosperity, and that a|the growth of the two adjacent States of Ken-|tory,) were peopled in the same way, we should 
free State always must and will outstrip, in the |tucky and Ohio, for the last forty years, from|be able to setdown the people of the United 
race of weaith and power, a commonwealth|1800 to 1540. Kentucky may be said to be an States at upwards of 113,000,000. ‘Taking the 
shackled by any remaining fetters of the feudal old State, compared with Ohio. In 1800,|ratio of England as the maximum for a free, 
system. iwith a territory of 40,000 square miles, she\and that of Maryland as the maximum for a 

We have been recently making some calcula-|could boast a population of 220,959 ; which, in|slave State, we should have for the present 
tions, for the purpose of constructing such an\1840, had risen to 779,828, or three and a half United States, in the one case, a population of 
exhibit of the comparative increase in popula-|times the original number. Ohio, with 44,000|no less than 336,000,000,—in the other only 
tion of the free and slave States of the American square miles, began the world in 1800, with 60,000,000. The difference, 276,000,000—or 
Union, from the period of the first census in 45,365 inhabitants, who, in 1840, had multiplied, more correctly, two-thirds of that difference, 
1790. The tables resulting are too long, and'to 1,519,467, or thirty-three and a half times| 184,000,000—may be taken as the loss of popu- 
might prove too drily arithmetical and tedious, the original population. ‘lation, by prevention, which the republic may 
for full publication. We accordingly select} Compare, also, the sister States of Missouri have in future times, to charge to the depress- 
some particular portions of our work, sufficient | (64,000 square miles) and Illinois (55,000 square|ing influence of Slavery. In free States, it 
to illustrate the subject and give a perfectly miles) during the period from 1810 to 1840. would seem, land will go many times as far 
just, as well as pretty vivid, idea of the econo-|Both these States can boast a great and rapid in sustaining population, as in slave holding 
mic results upon population of the institution of increase of citizens; Missouri from 19,783 to States. 
slavery. 383, 702; and Illinois from 12,282 to 476,183. | —_ 

Let us trace the progress, from 1790 to 1840, Missouri, therefore, has increased 19} fold;; Tue Remepy.—Silence is the best remedy 
of some of the ancient States of the confederacy but wonderful as their growth is,Ulinois, the for anger. If you say nothing, you will have 
on both sides of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, free State, just doubles it, having as the figures | nothing to unsay. 
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VARIETIES OF MILK. 
As far as we know, no nation uses the milk’ 
of any carnivorous animal. There is no reason! 
for believing that the milk of this order of ani-' 
nals would be either disagreeable or unwhole-| 
some ; but the ferocity and restlessness of the, 
creatures will always present an obstacle to the| 
experiment. The different milks of those ani-| 
mals with which we are acquainted agree in 
their chemical qualities, and is confirmed by the | 
fact, that other animals beside man can be nour-! 
ished in infancy by the milk of very distinct 
species. Rats and leverets have been suckled | 
by cats, fawns by ewes, foals by goats, and man, 
in all stages of his existence, has been nourished | 
by the milk of various animals, except the carni-| 
vorous. The milk of the mare is inferior in 
oily matter to that of the cow, but it is said to 
contain more sugar, and other salts. The milk 
of the ewe is as rich as that of the cow in oil, 
but contains less sugar than that of other ani-| 
mals. Cheese made of ewe milk is still made! 
in England and Scotland, but it is being gradu- 
ally disused. The milk of the ass approaches 
that of human milk in several of its qualities. 
To this resemblance it owes its use by invalids 
in pulmonary complaints, but it has no particu- 
lar virtue to recommend its preference, and is 
only prescribed by nurses. Goat’s milk per- 
haps stands next to that of the cow in its quali- 
ties; it is much used in Southern Europe. It 


affords excellent cheese and butter, its cream) - 


being rich, and more copious than that from 
cows. 
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Camel’s milk is employed in China, |- 
Africa, and, in short, in all those countries 5.) 





FREE PRODUCE STORE, 

4 REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. 

Wholesale and Retail. 

Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. 

Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 

Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 

Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 

“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 

Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handke rchiefs 

Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 

Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders, 

Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. 
Cloths. 

T willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 

Trish linens, warranted free from cotton. 

Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 

Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool. 

Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. 

A variety of other articles produced wholly by Free 
Labor. 

0G"Expected in a few days, a general assortment of 
fine hosiery—bleached and brown. 

Tras, carefully selected for families and stores. 

Refined loaf, crushed and putverized sugar. 

Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 

Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 


Oil 


Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, | 


confectionary, &c., &c. 

(tG> Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 
Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied 
with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 


lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con-| 


siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 
ingly. Terms Casn. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cnerry Sts. 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848, , 


OOKS FOR SCHOOLS—T. E. CHAPMAN. 74| 


north Fourth street, publishes the following works :* 
Clements of French antl English Conversations, by 
n Perrin. 


where the animal flourishes. It is, however, | Fables in French by M. Perrin. 


poor in every respect, but still, being milk, it is 
invaluable where butter is not to be procured. 
The milk of the sow resembles that of the cow, 
and is used at Canton and other parts of China. | 
The milk of the buffalo is also like that of the) 
cow, though the two animals belong to differ- 
ent species. Every preparation of milk, and 
every separate ingredient of it, is wholesome ; | 
milk, cream, butter, cheese, fresh curds, whey, 
skimmed milk, butter-milk, &c. Butter-milk 
and whey will undergo a spontaneous vinous 


W oolley’s Copy Books, in five parts. 
Woolley’s Penmanship in four parts. 

Do, do. complete in one book. 

Do. Copy Slips, Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4. 
School Records for Recitation and conduct. 
City andCountry Spelling Book, by John Simmons. 
Arithmetical Tables on cards, for Public Schools. 
The Remembrancer, or, Fragments for Leisure Hours. 
Poetical Works and Essays of Elizabeth Margaret 

Chandler. 

The Friends’ Family, a book for children. 
Emblems of Nature, an instructive Juvenile work. 
Also many useful and interesting works, suitable for 
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‘ALL AND WINTER GOODS.—CHARLES 

ADAMS invites attention to his newly selected 

and extensive stock of DRY GOODS, many of which 

have been ordered expressly to suit the wants of 
“Friends,” and plain persons generally. 

The colors of the French merinos, cashmeres, merino 
finish, paramettas, glossy alpacas, mouslin de laines and 
queen cloths, are thought to be better than usual, and 
the prices very low. 


Plain style printed goods of different fabrics. Glossy 

black silks in great variety. : 

UNSHRINKABLE FLANNELS, white, yellow, 
' scarlet, drab and mixed, from course to very fine. 

Sheer book muslin, hdkfs., silk blind, bobbinet, &c. 

FURNISHING GOODS. 

C. A. constantly keeps a full supply for persons com- 
mencing housekeeping or replenishing. 

Damask table cloths, napkins, linen sheeting, shirting 
and for pillows, toweling, &c., &c., have been purchased 
at auction, and are sold at less than importation cust. 

No. 79 Arch St., between 2d and Sd St., North side 
Philada. 

Plain style blanket shawls, the best assortment he ever 
offered, and other shawls generally. 

9 mo. 23. 





7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 

|use, constantly on hand apd for sale by 

CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 

4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


| EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 

19 North Fourth Street, have opened and ofler for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
\been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
|to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
[tomes 4 mo.1,—+f. 
oe L.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
| years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
| Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
| business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
| tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf, 








C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
ley. S. W. corner of Chestnut and Tweltth Street. En- 
itrance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on Twelfth street (77 One of this concern having 


fermentation, if kept long enough, and alcohol libraries,, whichwill be sold at very low prices for cash. |been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 


can be distilled from it. The Tartars, it is well 
known, prepare large quantities of spirituous 
drink from mare’s milk.—Laing’s Notes of a 


Traveller. 
J)LAIN DRESS AND CLOAK MAKING. By| 
L Marr A. Saovrns, No. 103 N. 4th street above | 
Noble. 10th mo. 12. 4t. 


“HOICE PLAIN GOODS.—We invite attention to 
C our stock of Plain Goods, wich has been selected 
with much care, to suit the wants of Friends 

Lupins made all wool de lains. 

= neat styles de laines and cashmeres. 

Drab, brown and black lustres ana alpacas. 

Figured glace lustres, a new and desirable article 

French merinos, Indiana cashmeres, &c. 

A large assortment of plain shawls. 

Wide black silks, hosiery and gloves. 

Book muslins and hdkfs. Also a small lot of 

Very shear, extra size book muslin hdkfs. 

Cap stuffs, linen cambric and silk hdkfs. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
9 mo. 28, N. E. corner of Arch & Fourth. 
URNISHING GOODS.—We have lately fitted up 
+ an apartment exclusively for furnishing goods, and | 
ire now prepared to offer at low prices the following: | 

Cradle, crib and ironing blankets. 

9-4—10-4—11-4 and 12-4 Whitney blankets. 

Marseilles quilts and counterpanes. 

Barnsley and Irish sheetings, all widths. 

Pillow linens, table linens and cloths, napkins. 

Bureau covers, towelings and flannels. 

Dressed and undressed Irish linens, approved makes. 

JOHNS & PAYNE. 
N. E. corner Arch & Fourth. | 





{ 


i 


| 


9 mo. 28, 





1%th mo. 5th. 
A fugly young man to take charge ofa board- 
ing school for boys—he must be a Friend, or 
professor with Friends. 
quired. Apply to 
H. W. RIDGWAY, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 


9th mo. S8th—4.'! 
gts BOARDING SCHOOL FO 

q GIRLS.--This seminary is pleasantly situated in 
Unionville, Chester Co., Pa.,9 miles south-west of West 
Chester, and 16 miles north-west of Wilmington. 

The course of instruction comprises all the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, together with the 
French language and drawing. This institution hasbeen 


in successful operation for the last three years; and the| 


next winter term will commence on the 13th of the 11th 
month, and embrace 22 weeks. Terms: For boarding, 
washing and tuition $50, one-half payable in advance, 
the remainder at the close of the session. No extra 
charges except for books and stationery. 
References,—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield and 
Thomas L. Bonsall, Philada. 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal, 
REBECCA W. MOORE, Teacher. 
10 mo. 5, 1848. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The winter 
term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848. 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 


,of a practical English education. For particulars inquire| 
of the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS-| 


TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 
10th mo. 12. 


Unexceptionable references re-| 


|gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country, 
| Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 

“TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
U WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
| BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 


Sthmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 
N OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 GIRLS is located in the vicinity of the village 
\of Moorestown on the Stage road leading from Camden 
to Mount Holly, about nine miles from each place. 

The course of Tuition embraces all the important 
branches of a liberal English Education. 
| ‘The school year commences the Ist. of 10th month, 
and continues 43 weeks.—Price $115, one half payable 
in advance, the other at the middle of the Term. No 
extra charge, except $10, to such as are instructed in 
Drawing. 


Principals. Teachers. 
Isaac Lippincott, Mary S. Lippincott, 
| Mary 8. Lippincott. Edith Newlin. 
i Assistant, Margaret L. Woolman. 
References,—Lippincott & Parry, S. W. corner of 
|Market and 2d streets, Phila., Amos Willits, New 
York. Sth mo. 2 tf 


A TEACHER WANTED, for Friends school at By- 
| J berry. For further information apply to either of 
the Committee. 





Jacon Crayrox, 
Emmor Comtr, 
James Watros, 

| Natu. Ricuanpsox, 
| Byberry, 9th mo. 23, 1848. 











